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Artist Trevor Gould has his first solo show at the Musée d’art contemporain 


Africa revisited through post-colonial eyes 


nished in a deceptively cool, calm 
manner with an array of objects. 
These include two life-sized 
sculptures, one of a friendly giraffe, 
and the other of a man in a lab coat 





same way. 

The artist just opened his first solo 
show at the Musée d’art contempo- 
rain. Called Posing for the Public, it is 
an installation of three rooms fur- 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


ee natural history museums with 


Professor Trevor Gould, and you 


won't regard them again in quite the 





Inuit videos 


Marie-Héléne Cousineau 
helps northern women 


extend their oral culture. 





with the head of a gorilla; the death 
mask of large primate; a dimly lit 
room furnished as a woodland scene; 
photographs taken on safari; gentle 
watercolours of jungle animals and 
plants and people; and a rather 
hokey documentary made in 1928 
about Masai warriors on a lion hunt. 
What links these elements is 
Gould’s anger at how, so recently, 
we pillaged Africa for our own 
amusement and presented its people, 
animals and landscape as a primitive 
contrast to our own sophistication. 
The soft-spoken artist, who came 
to Canada from South Africa in 
1980, has been working for several 
years in the archives of the American 
Museum of Natural History, in New 
York. He is fascinated by the work 
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of Carl Akeley, an artist contracted 
to design displays for the museum 
early in this century. 

Akeley designed dioramas, sweep- 


Much-loved activist taught art education here 


Outsider Blues celebrates the life of Clifton Ruggles 


lifton Ruggles died too young, 

at only 46, but as an artist, 

writer, teacher and social activist, he 

made an indelible impact on this 
community. 

His life and work are being cele- 

brated in a retrospective exhibition at 


tography and journalism is spon- 
sored by Open City Productions, 
with help from Heritage Canada. 
Ruggles was a seventh-generation 
Montrealer, and grew up on Barclay 
St., in Céte-des-Neiges. He had a 
Bachelor of Education from McGill 


Sacca when he died. 

Ruggles had taught mathematics 
and art for 20 years for the PSBGM, 
most recently at Options I, an alter- 
native high school, but most 
Montrealers knew him as a passion- 
ate communicator on multicultural 
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The Centre for Mature 
Students gives some extra ILC 
where it's needed. 
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Guns and roses 


Student-organized panels 
discuss feminism 
and gun control. 
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Next issue: 
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ings and a book published last year 
(by Fernwood, Halifax). The exhibit 
of drawings, paintings, poetry, pho- 


from 1992 to 1995, and was finish- 
ing a Master’s in Fine Arts under the 
supervision of Professor Elizabeth 





writing, and frequent appearances on 
local radio shows. 

He took an active role in The Road 
Taken, a recent National Film Board 
documentary on the railway porters 
who were a pillar of Montreal’s ven- 
erable black community. With 
Journalism Professor Brenda Zosky- 
Proulx, he helped organize an 
innovative project based on photo- 
journalism projects by young people 
at risk, part of LOVE (Leave Out 
Violence). 

Open City Productions’ Glen 
Hilke summed up Ruggles’ approach 
for the newspaper, The Mirror. 
“Clifton looked at his life and his 
work through the same lens. He 
brought his politics to his artwork, 
his artwork to his teaching, his 
teaching into his community work. 
The unbroken circle was always 
there.” 

His widow, Olivia Rovinescu, a 
longtime Concordia employee, is 
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ing three-dimensional murals. Ake- 
ley himself went to Africa with a 


number of others, including George 
See Gould, p. 11 


currently Director of the Centre for 
Teaching and Learning Services. She 
and the couple’s two daughters have 


been warmed by the response to 
Clifton’s life from across Canada. 

“Tt’s ironic that he died just before 
Black History Month,” she said. 
“Last year at this time, he was travel- 
ling and giving speeches, although 
he was quite sick. We've made a 
video of some of his talks which will 
be shown at the retrospective.” 

Concordians will want to join us 
in extending our sympathy and best 
wishes to Olivia, Amy and Ali. 

-BB 
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Helping Igloolik women make videos 





BY EVE KRAKOW 





i the arctic town of Igloolik, on a 
small island between Baffin Island 
and the Melville Peninsula, Inuit 
women are using video to help carry 
on their 4,000-year-old traditions in 
a technologically minded age. 

Seven years ago, video-maker 
Marie-Héléne Cousineau, who 
teaches television production at 
Concordia, was invited to Igloolik to 
help start a non-profit video centre. 
The idea was to give Inuit women a 
chance to use video as a means of 
expressing _ their 
Cousineau’s task was to get the 
group organized and trained in the 
technical skills of video-making. 

“From the beginning, women in 
Igloolik were very aware of the possi- 
bilities and power of video,” she 
recalled. 

Until 1982, the community had 
refused to receive the broadcast sig- 
nal of CBC North Television 
because they were concerned about 
the daily invasion of southern cul- 
ture. Only with the creation of the 
Inuit Broadcasting Corporation in 
1982 did they agree. 


concerns. 
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ie-Helene Cousineau — 


By the time Cousineau arrived, 
the television production company 
Igloolik Isuma Productions was 
flourishing. 

Yet those who came _ to 
Cousineau’s workshop were not 
young professionals or people 
involved in television. Most were 
women in their mid-forties and 
fifties, who saw video as an effective 
medium to pass on traditional 
knowledge and skills such as sewing, 
cooking, and stories. 

“Children used to learn these 
things by watching and listening to 
their parents. But now they're away 





at school most of the time, and so 
the structure no longer exists,” 
Cousineau explained. 

Today, many videos later, the pro- 
ject is still going strong. Cousineau is 
still involved and returns to Igloolik 
every summer. She says it has been 
an enriching experience for all par- 
ticipants, one of exchange and 
learning. 

“If we're filming how to sew a cos- 
tume, we all go to that person’s 
house and learn. It’s a very fulfilling 
and empowering process.” 

Cousineau has been interested in 
video since it first became accessible. 
In the late 1970s, she used it as a 
medium for her research papers in 
art history. With an MA in Art His- 
tory from UQAM and an MA in 
Film Studies from the University of 
Iowa, she has made several films 
about women and ethnic minorities, 
including portraits of various Mon- 
treal women and a film about a 
women’s peace group in Israel. 

In Igloolik, Cousineau finds the 
Inuit approach to video-making very 
different from what she is used to. 
“They work in consultation to find 
an idea,” she said. “They don’t value 


the artist as an individual, the way 


we do. Everything is a collaboration. 

“They also don’t have same visual 
references. They didn’t grow up on 
TV. If they have a long shot of a 
person talking, they find it disre- 
spectful to stop the person, or to edit 
the scene. They won't ask someone 
to repeat something, either. It’s 
impolite.” 

The videos have included portraits 
of historical female figures in the 
community, reenactments of tradi- 
tional women’s activities, such as use 
of the qullig, the seal-oil lamp and 
stove that once provided their only 
source of light and warmth, and the 
telling of traditional stories and 
songs. 

In one video, nine women elders 
are interviewed about their tradition- 
al knowledge, skills and personal 
experience in giving birth and help- 
ing the sick and wounded. 

While the videos are directed at an 
Inuit audience, the women are 
pleased that people in the “south” are 
interested in their work. “They’re 


happy that white people see their 
images and learn about their cul- 
ture,” Cousineau said. 

Last October, the video-makers 
gave a presentation at the Maison de 
la Culture Céte-des-Neiges in Mon- 
treal, as well as at the Pan-Arctic 
Women’s Workshop in Ottawa. 

Cousineau is now bringing new 
media technologies to the centre; for 
example, the Women’s Video Work- 
shop has a page on the Web site of 
Isuma Video Productions 
(www.isuma.ca). 

She is also working with an 
Ontario art gallery to prepare an 
exhibit titled (tentatively), Ig/oolik 
Video by Artists — the First 10 Years. 
It will have its premiere in 1999, to 
coincide with the beginning of 
Nunavut (the eastern half of North- 
west Territories, scheduled to 
become an independent territory). 
The exhibit will include other Inuit 
art forms to put the videos into con- 
text as a continuity of Inuit art and 
story-telling. 





At left, Rose Ukumaluk from Ataguttaa luk Starvation, by the Women's 
Video Workshop. Above, a still from The Home Video Contest, Tarriaksuk 


Video Centre, Igloolik. 








The first Concordia University Chemistry and Biochemistry Graduate Research Conference was so successful that 
plans are already in the works to make it an annual event, according to student organizer Elizabeth Sauriol, who 
was too busy to get into this photo. 

Seen above, left to right, are Dinesh Christendat, Donald Paquette, Christina Esposito, Professors Robert Roy and 
John Capobianco, Guylaine Roy, Florence Fusalba, and in front, Evelyn Martins. : 

Held Friday, February 6, the day-long event brought industry representatives and visiting academics in to hear 
presentations by the MSc and PhD students, and award them prizes. 
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Prizes for projects 


The project that improved your work- 
ing life last year could win you $10,000, 
$5,000 or $3,000. 

Quality Coordinator David Gobby 
reports that applications are open for 
the 1998 CAUBO Awards for Quality and 
Productivity. (The CAUBO is the Cana- 
dian Association of University Business 
Officers.) 

Entries must have been implemented 


for one year prior to applying, and will 
be judged on their originality, efficacy, 
potential for use at other institutions, 
and involvement of the entire institu- 
tional community. 

If you would like to nominate a wor- 
thy project, contact Charles Emond, 
Vice Rector, Services, via e-mail at 


emondc@alcor.concordia.ca. The 
deadline for applying is March 27. 





Faculty of Arts and Science 


Information Day 
Today - February 19 
Noon to 8 p.m. 


In the atrium of the J.W. McConnell Building, 
1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Whether you want to pursue full-time or part-time, 
graduate or undergraduate studies, 
drop by and find out about 


Real education for the real world 











Theology Professor Joseph Chandrakanthan returns after a decade 


Tamil priest bears witness to 
ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka 





BY MICHAEL DOBIE 


r. Joseph Chandrakanthan wel- 

comes a visitor into his office 
with the offer of a cup of tea, and 
apologizes for not having biscuits. 
His is a clean, well-organized office 
on the third floor of Loyola’s 
Hingston Hall, and there is 
absolutely no clutter. 

It is the books that reveal his con- 
cerns. The ones with titles like Does 
God Exist? and Asian Faces of Jesus 
belong to the professor of social and 
New Testament theology, while the 
one on his desk, The Fearful State: 
Power, People, and Internal War in 
South Asia, belongs to the peace 
activist and pursuer of social justice. 

The phone rings frequently as stu- 
dents scramble to find a place in one 
of his popular classes, such as 
Mythology and Theology, and The 
Christian Understanding of God. 
Last year, more than 500 students 
registered for his courses. He is a 
powerful, if soft-spoken, speaker. 

“T love teaching,” he said. “My 
parents are both teachers. I want to 
make the Gospels alive for my stu- 
dents. I firmly believe in the values 
of the New Testament. It contains 
lasting values for our century and 
beyond.” 

The phone rings again as someone 
calls from the United Kingdom 
making plans to arrive in Montreal 
for an international conference on 
the subject of “Nationalisms in Con- 
flict and the Prospects for Peace in 
Sri Lanka.” 

Chandrakanthan is a Tamil from 
the island country of Sri Lanka, 
which drops like a tear from the 
Indian subcontinent. He has three 
Master’s degrees in Philosophy, 
World Religions and Biblical Theol- 
ogy from the University of Poona in 
India, a PhD from the University of 
Ottawa and a Doctor of Theology 
from St. Paul University, also in 
Ottawa. 

He is also a Catholic priest and a 
founding chair of the Department of 
Christian and Islamic Studies at the 
University of Jaffna in Sri Lanka. 
After completing his studies, Chan- 





Educational Trip 
to Florence 


Josée Di Sano, a graduate of 
Concordia, organizes an education trip 
to Florence, Italy, every spring, and is 
accepting candidates aged 18 to 50 for 
the 1998 edition. 

Students attend classes in Italian at 
the Michelangelo Language School. 
There are six levels, from beginners to 
advanced, and 80 hours of lessons over 
four weeks. 
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drakanthan taught at Concordia in 
1987-88, then returned to Sri Lanka. 

He has 10 books and several 
scholarly articles to his credit, and 
writes on such topics as Foundations 
of Modern Theology and Catholic 
Revival in Post-Colonial Sri Lanka. 
He writes in English and Tamil, 
speaks a smattering of other lan- 
guages, and teaches Greek and 
Latin. He lectures widely, and works 
with several peace organizations. 

Regarded as a tropical paradise, 
Sri Lanka has been split by a civil 
war since 1983, when violence 
between majority Sinhalese and 
minority Tamils erupted into open 
warfare. As near-daily reports in The 
Gazette attest, the battles between 
government forces and the Libera- 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) 
continue. More than 50,000 Tamils 
are estimated to have been killed 
since 1983. 

The LTTE is struggling for an 
independent Tamil homeland in the 
north and east of the country. 
Tamils like Chandrakanthan and the 
speakers at the recent International 
Conference on Sri Lanka at 
Concordia claim that the Sri Lankan 
government is committing genocide. 
Torture, intimidation, disappear- 
ances and murders are routine, and 
the government exercises strict 
media censorship. 


In BRIEF... 


Language classes take up the week- 
day mornings, leaving the afternoons 
free to explore this fascinating region. 
The school also organizes optional 
weekend excursions for the students, 
who may live in an apartment or with 
an Italian family. 

The approximate cost, including air- 
fare, accommodation and registration 
at the school, is $2,450. For more infor- 
mation, please contact Di Sano at 
488-1778. 
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Chandrakanthan witnessed the 
bloodshed first-hand during the 
siege and capture in 1995 of Jaffna, 
in the north of Sri Lanka. “T buried 
bodies, pieces of bodies,” he said. 
“The memory gives me a responsi- 
bility to be a witness. As a 
churchman, I stand on the side of 
the victims. I have a duty to speak 
for them. To remember is central to 
the Gospels.” 

Chandrakanthan sees no major 
cleavage between politics and reli- 
gion. “Religion, by its very nature, is 
political,” he said. “Silence condones 
murder, mayhem, wars by which 
political power is maintained. God 
said to Moses, ‘Go speak truth to the 
powers.’ That is what we have to do 
in the 21st century.” 

When the Sri Lankan army 
besieged the LTTE stronghold of 
Jaffna in 1995, Chandrakanthan was 
forced to flee with about 500,000 
others. He went to England for six 
months and worked with Interna- 
tional Alert, a group involved in 
conflict resolution, before heading 
back to Concordia in September 
1996. Since then, he has been 
teaching, writing, talking and 
remembering. And welcoming his 
guests with a cup of tea. 





Literacy 


Women volunteers, are you looking 
for rewarding work? Help someone 
learn to read and write. The Words for 
Women service of the YWCA of Mon- 
treal will train literacy tutors March 6 to 
8. Interviews and registration take 
place February 4 to 28 at the Women’s 
Y, 1355 René-Lévesque Blvd. W. (at 
Crescent St.). For information, please 
call 866-9941 (ext. 512) or call Linda 
Dyer at 848-2936. 
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COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


Concordia faculty, staff and alumnt/@ pop up 
in the media more often than you might think! 


Wagdi Habashi (CFD/Mechanical Engineering) was interviewed on 
CBC Radio news about his work in developing better technology to 
de-ice airplanes. 


Robert Soroka (Marketing) was on CFCF's Montreal AM, talking 
about how running shoes are marketed. 


David Howes (Sociology and Anthropology) was on Radio-Canada’s 
Indicatif Présent recently, telling Marie-France Bazzo how anthro- 
pology is used to attract consumers to products and services. 


Augusto Cattoni (Political Science) was on CJAD on January 20, 
talking about the effects of the Pope's visit to Cuba. 


Michael Dartnell (Political Science) was also on CJAD, talking 
about increased tension between Iraq and the U.S. 


Nathalie Léveillé (Women’s Centre) was on CJAD and Mix 96 on 
January 27, denouncing the unusually light sentence handed down 
to two rapists of Haitian origin. 


Carol Davison (English) published a book on Bram Stoker's Dracu- 
la, and it was noted in Britain's Times Higher Education 
Supplement on November 4. “One hundred years after Bram Stok- 
er let Dracula loose,” the article began, “lecturers are going for the 
throat and students are reaching for the garlic.” 


Lewis Poteet (English) was interviewed on CBC's Breakaway 
(Quebec City) about his book on car and motorcycle slang, Car Talk, 
together with co-author Jim Poteet, who was in Austin, Texas. 


A feature article about Abraham Boyarsky (Mathematics) was 
published in the Canadian Jewish News (December 25). It was 
about his most recent book, written with Pawel Gora, called The 
Laws of Chaos. 


Lawrence Kryzanowski (Finance) told the Canadian Press that the 
surprise merger proposal that would unite the Royal Bank and the 
Bank of Montreal comes in a context of banks trying to diversify 
geographically to spread their risk. And Abolhassan Jalilvand 
(Finance) told The Gazette’s Jay Bryan that it’s time foreign compa- 
nies were allowed into the protected world of the big six Canadian 
chartered banks. 


Catherine Bush (English/Creative Writing) wrote a full-length book 
review for the New York Times, of In Another Place, Not Here, a 
novel of Canada and the Caribbean by Dionne Brand. Bush's own 
novel is Minus Time. 


Marie-France Turcotte (Management) was quoted in Protégez- 
Vous consumers’ magazine in an article about ecological 
responsibility. She gave high marks to the fonds Desjardins Envi- 
ronnement. 


Pierre Sévigny (Management) stirred up an old controversy when 
he told Canadian Press journalist (and recent Concordia alumnus) 
Justin Kingsley that the 37 Avro Arrow aircraft were trashed not 
by then prime minister John Diefenbaker, nor by order of the U.S. 
military, but by the airplane's manufacturers, A.V. Roe, led by the 
mercurial Crawford Gordon. Sévigny was associate defence minis- 
ter from 1959 to 1963. 


Associate Dean Terrill Fancott (Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence) was quoted in a feature article in Hour about co-op 
work/study programs. While the co-op format is somewhat expen- 
sive to administer, Fancott said, “we have conducted on-site visits, 
and we've found that our students are extremely motivated, getting 
invaluable on-the-job training.” 
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Senior administrators will spend the day in 
workshops studying typical cases 


New Code of Ethics 
gets an airing 


day-long workshop for senior 

administrators, deans, associate 
deans and department chairs will be 
held March 5 to discuss the Universi- 
ty’s new Code of Ethics. 

The Code was developed over 
about five years, and adopted by Sen- 
ate in the spring of 1995, with the 
exception of two chapters, which 
took further work. It was adopted in 
full by Senate last May. 

Professor Fred Bird (Religion) 
specializes in business ethics and was 
the primary writer of the Code, but 
many people across the University 
contributed to it, including Profes- 
sors John Capobianco, Don Taddeo, 
Lisa Serbin, Vishwanath Baba, Tien 
Bui, Jack Lightstone, Harvey Shul- 
man, Advisor on Rights and 
Responsibilities Sally Spilhaus and 
Legal Counsel Bram Freedman. 

While it took years to evolve, Bird 
said, “It improved all the way 
through.” Contributors such as Psy- 
chology Professor June Chaikelson 
“did a marvellous job of thinking it 
through, working with the spirit of it, 
making it clear and accessible.” 

He resisted the idea of a prohibi- 
tive, thou-shalt-not code, preferring a 
more discursive document that will 
serve to educate and provoke discus- 
sion on ethical issues in the academic 
context. The Code is seen as comple- 
mentary to issues already spelled out 
in the collective agreements. 

The Code takes particular care to 
identify different types of conflicts of 
interest, which Bird said tend to get 


lumped together without enough 
regard for their degree of seriousness. 
“Tt also provides a vocabulary to dis- 
cuss ethics,” he said. “Collegiality, for 
example, is defined. It means more 
than just showing up with your col- 
leagues.” 

The workshop scheduled for 
March 5 will focus on actual cases 
that illustrate the sort of ethical 
dilemmas most often faced in univer- 
sity life. “These cases are perplexing, 
challenging, ambiguous,” Bird said. 
“They will remind us that we don’t 
have all the answers.” 

Because they are accustomed to 
working with cases, several faculty 
members from Commerce and 
Administration will lead much of the 
discussion. There will also be a free- 
wheeling panel discussion among 
senior administrators who deal on a 
daily basis with ethical issues, and the 
day will conclude with a wine and 
cheese reception. 

Bird hopes that after this initial 
workshop for senior administrators, 
the Faculties will sponsor their own 
discussions among faculty, student 
and staff. 

The new Code will soon be pub- 
lished in booklet form. 

The Code of Ethics workshop will be 
held on Thursday, March 5, in 
GM-407-5. It will begin with coffee at 
8:30 a.m., and discussion will end at 
4 p.m. For more information, please call 
Elvira Fiorentino, Human Resources, 
at 848-3687. -BB 


IN MEMORIAM 


Jan Heinrich Bauer, 1934-1998 


The Department of Psychology mourns the passing of Jan Heinrich 


“Heini” Bauer on February 16. 


Dr. Bauer had been a faculty member of Concordia University since 
1968, when he started teaching at Loyola College. He was well known 
for the excellence of his Animal Behaviour course, as well as in his 
longstanding role as Honours Advisor. 


He will be sadly missed by colleagues, students, friends and family. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Tomoe Doumani 


Many members and graduates of the Faculty of Fine Arts, past and 
present, were saddened to hear of the sudden death of Tomoe 
(Thomas Edward) Doumani on July 26, 1997, in Vancouver. 


Tomoe studied fine arts for several years, including four years at the 
Emily Carr College of Art and Design in Vancouver, and completed the 
BFA at Concordia in 1996. He was awarded the top prize for painting. 


At the time of his death, he was planning a series on the theme of the 
urban native, and was working as an interpreter for First Nations art at 
the new airport terminal in Vancouver. 
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Letters to the Editor must be signed, 
include a phone number, and be delivered 
to the CTR office (BC-117/ 

1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax 
(514-848-2814), by e-mail 
(barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 
9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. 


Ice storm considerations 


The CUFA collective agreement, 
Article 20, academic unit heads 
(20.03 c), reads: “In order to maintain 
continuity and minimize disruption in 
the academic unit, every effort should 
be made to complete the appoint- 
ment at least three months before 
the end of the incumbent's term.” 

| am concerned that it may be 
detrimental not to observe this item 
from the collective agreement. In 
order to satisfy this requirement, 
surely the process should start in 
autumn (when academic heads are 
up for renewal the following sum- 
mer)? Is this being followed? If not, 
why is it not being followed? 


| am aware that (foreseeable) there 
are a large number of chairs to be 
filled this year, and (unforeseeable) 
that we have had an ice storm; | fail 
to see why either of these items 
should affect a process which should 
be well under way by the latter 
months of 1997. 

Perhaps we may have an assur- 
ance that more respect will be given 
to this clause (and hence also to the 
relevant academic units) in the future. 
| invite a response. 


John McKay 
Computer Science 


Students won this one 
e: “Sharp exchange on role of 

universities” (CTR, February 5), the 
central-thesis of this article suggests 
that governments, students and print 
media are to blame for universities’ 
problems today. With all of this fin- 
ger-pointing, | can only wonder what 
it is that university administrators 
know that the rest of us don’t. 

Principal Shapiro [of McGill] and 
Rector Lowy allege that the student 
movement “isn't helping” because 
we forced the Quebec government 
to “keep its campaign promise not to 
raise tuition.” This statement is not 
entirely accurate. 


Last year and the year before, 
when | marched in the student rallies, 
| held a Canadian Federation of Stu- 
dents placard that read “Non aux 
coupures!/Stop the cuts!” The sug- 
gestion that the student movement 
follows a line of self-interest reflects 
neither the Quebec nor the pan-Cana- 
dian demands of the recent Days of 
Action. 

University administrators are hun- 
grily looking at the potential revenue 
to be gained by increasing tuition. 
However, the students have won this 
one. Until at least the next referen- 
dum on sovereignty in Quebec, this 
issue has been settled. 

Rather than trying to rob us of this 
victory, why don't you think about 
joining us? Working together might 
prove far more successful than work- 
ing against. 

The only reason that we have the 
education system that we do today is 
because a generation ago, students, 
academics, administrators and others 
across Canada made the case for it 
and made it happen. Today, we are in 
the unfortunate position where we 
must fight to maintain that work. 


David Smaller, 
VP External, Concordia Student Union 











Secretary-General 


Vice-Rector Institutional Relations 
Marcel Danis has assumed the duties 
of the Secretary-General, following the 
retirement of Bérengére Gaudet on 
December 31, 1997. 

His duties have been expanded to 
include the coordination of Archives, 
Legal Counsel, the Secretariat of the 
Board and Senate, Translation Services 
and Equity Programs. As Vice-Rector 
IR, his portfolio already includes 
responsibility for Advancement, Alumni 
Affairs, Human Resources, Marketing 
Communications, the new Office of 
Governmental and External Relations, 
and Public Relations. 

The Office of Rights and Responsibil- 
ities, which formerly reported to the 
Secretary-General, now reports direct- 
ly to the Rector. 

Amely Jurgenliemk has been con- 
firmed in her role as Secretary of the 
Board and Senate. 


CUPFA ratifies contract 


The Concordia University Part-time 
Faculty Association (CUPFA) has come 
to an agreement with the University 
over its latest collective agreement. 

The six-year contract, which was 
strongly endorsed by a 98-per-cent 
turnout, calls for 1-per-cent salary 
increases per year and a number of 
other benefits, including what CUPFA 
president Maria Peluso called “greater 
job equity.” 

Concordia has about 900 part-time 
faculty members. They make up 
approximately 60 per cent of the total 
number of teachers. 
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1998 Spring 
Convocations 


ee octe: to potential 
graduates 


Convocation ceremonies 
will be held as follows: _ 


Commerce and Administration 
Thursday, June 11, at 10a.m. 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts. 


Arts and Science 
: Friday, June 12 at 9:30 a.m.* — 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 
Friday, June 12at2p.m* 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 


“Engineering and ComputerScience 
Tuesday, June 16, at 10am. 
Salle Wilfid-Pelletier, Place - ars 


_Fioeasts 
“Tuesday, June 16, at 2p.m. : 
_ Théatre Maisonneuve, Place des hits 


on May, information willbe 
forwarded to candidates in the Faculty of 
Arts and Science to indicate the time of 
their Convocation. 


Further information concerning thee cere- 
__ monies will be mailed to candidates in all 
_ Faculties in early May. Confirmation of 
: approval of graduation wil beacces- 








~ campus cin ng Monday, ja une 1.5 
_ ensaatiedn eth te i 





eee to participate in the Convoca- 
tion ceremonies or receive diplomas 














Appointment | 


Clara Paradisis has” been 
appointed Executive Assistant to 
- the Dean in the Faculty of Engi- 
‘neering and Computer Science, 
effective February 6 
A graduate of Concordia, she 
is fluent in English, French, Por 
‘tuguese and Italian, and has 
worked in the Audio Visual 
Department for the past 18 
years, most recently as Assistant — 
to the Director and Coordinator 
e Oe and Distance Learning. 
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Toronto-area Commerce alumni 


support Capital Campaign 





BY SAMI ANTAKI 


ore than 200 alumni in 

Toronto’s business communi- 
ty attended an event there on January 
29 aimed at securing their support 
for Concordia’s $55-million Capital 
Campaign. 

The main speech at the reception 
was by Jim Peterson, Secretary of 
State (International Financial Insti- 
tutions), about the federal 
government's initiatives on educa- 
tion: tax incentives for donations, the 
Canadian Foundation for Innovation 
research-infrastructure project, and 
the Millennium Scholarship Fund. 

The event, held at the Royal 
Bank’s headquarters, was a huge suc- 
cess. The ambience included a piano 
lounge, a crackling fire, an open bar, 
hors d’oeuvres and an electronic 
stroll down memory lane, featuring 
pictures of many of the guests while 
they attended Concordia. 

Our thanks should go to host 
Bernie Schroder, (S BComm ‘70, 
MBA ‘76), who is executive vice- 
president, corporate banking, of the 
Royal Bank Financial Group. His 
generosity and attention to detail 


reflected his fondness for his alma 
mater. 

In a speech, Schroder acknowl- 
edged the role Concordia has played 
in producing leaders in business and 
finance. Speaking of the Royal Bank, 
he said, “We may well have the dis- 
tinction of counting the greatest 
number of Concordia grads among 
our senior executive.” Fully one-third 
of the Royal Bank’s executive vice- 
presidents are former Concordians, 
as are 56 other Toronto-area mem- 
bers of the Royal Bank. 

Brian Steck (S BComm ‘68), 
Chairman and CEO of Nesbitt 
Burns and Vice-Chairman of the 
Bank of Montreal, is also the Capital 
Campaign’s Vice-Chair for Toronto. 
He reminded the guests that they 
have a role to play in Concordia’s 
future. He mentioned the Bank of 
Montreal's gift to the Campaign of 
$550,000, and said that alumni at 
the bank intend to match this gift 
from their own pockets. Then he 
challenged the Royal Bank and its 
executives to do the same, and made 
a personal commitment to the fund. 


Capital Campaign 
gives ice-storm relief 


The Capital Campaign, which is 
well on the way to raising $55 
million for scholarships and spe- 
cial projects from Concordia’s 
many friends, stepped in to help 
students caught in the recent ice 
storm. 

The Campaign for a New Mil- 
lennium provided $50,000 in 
emergency aid shortly after the 
storm, which cancelled classes 
down from January 6 {in the case 
of the Loyola Campus) and late 
January 9 (Sir George Williams 
Campus) until January 19. 

The aid broke down as follows: 

« $15,000 in emergency loans; 

_© $10,000 for unanticipated 
daycare 

__ ¢ $5,000 for food vouchers; 
© $20,000 for the in-course 
bursary program to help students 
who couldn't work during the 
power outage. _ 

The Dean of Students Office, 
the Financial Aid and Awards 
Office and Campus Ministry all 

_feported a dramatic increase in 
requests from students for imme- 
diate help after the storm. 
Campus Ministry, which gives out 
food vouchers on a regular basis, 
disbursed an entire semester's 
worth of vouchers in only two 
weeks. _ 


Seen at a recent rehearsal are Danielle Tara Carter, Christina lovita (hidden), Brendan Healy (top left), Brandy 
Yanchyk and Yves Saint-Cyr, who plays Marat. 





The revolution starts tomorrow night 


The Persecution and Assassination of 
Jean-Paul Marat as Performed by the 
Inmates of the Asylum of Charenton 
Under the Direction of the Marquis de 
Sade, popularly known as the Marat- 
Sade, is the next production of 
Concordia’s Theatre Department. 

Set in an insane asylum in 1808, 
the play shows the renowned 
pornographer directing a clever re- 
enactment of the crucial incidents 
preceding the death of Jean-Paul 
Marat, one of the architects of the 
French Revolution. 


Playwright Peter Weiss uses the 
play-within-a-play to question the 
effectiveness of revolution. Does rev- 
olution truly win liberty for the 
oppressors? Or does it simply create 
a different oppressor? 

Marat was drowned in his bath by 
the mad Charlotte Corday, who is a 
character in the drama. Weiss’s play 
was inspired by de Sade’s eulogy at 
Marat’s funeral, but it is entirely fic- 
tion. Mixing surrealism, the 
epic-theatre style of the 1920s and 
an ironic type of commedia dell arte, it 


caused a sensation in Berlin and 
London theatre circles in the mid- 
1960s, won several awards, and is 
now considered a modern classic. 

Weiss, a painter, filmmaker and 
graphic artist, subsequently wrote 
The Investigation (1965), Vietnam 
Discourse (1967) and Trotsky in Exile 
(1970). He was a Marxist and an 
exponent of the Theatre of Cruelty, 
but described himself as a “humanis- 
tic socialist.” He died in Sweden in 
1982. 

The Concordia production will be 
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COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


A regular meeting of Senate, held on February 6. 


Rector’s remarks: Rector Fred- 
erick Lowy commended 
members of the University for 
coming through the ice storm 
“in fine style.” He noted, how- 
ever, that the number of needy 
students increased dramatically 
because of spoiled food, 
missed work and daycare 
needs during the blackout. 
Some $50,000 in emergency 
aid was approved. He reported 
briefly on his recent trip to the 
Middle East with a small dele- 
gation. The Capital Campaign is 
making great progress and will 
undoubtedly achieve its $55- 
million goal. Alumni events 
have been held recently in New 
York, London and Toronto. The 
Loyola revitalization task force 
was scheduled to give its final 
report to the Board of Gover- 
nors on February 18, but it has 
been posponed. 


SCAPP: Provost and Vice-Rec- 
tor Research Jack Lightstone 
reported that a progress report 
on academic planning has been 
issued by this Senate commit- 
tee on academic planning and 
priorities. SCAPP intends to 
prepare a research plan for the 
University; for the time being, 
the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science will not par- 
ticipate. 


Pension lawsuit: Vice-Rector 
Marcel Danis informed Senate 
of the nature of a lawsuit by 
CSN-affiliated unions against 
the University with respect to 
the employees’ pension fund. 
(See CTR, February 5.) [A first 
court hearing, scheduled for 
February 16, has been post- 
poned at the request of the 
parties.] 


Self-financing courses: Dean 
of Commerce and Administra- 
tion Mohsen Anvari reported 
that the Faculty’s plan to 
charge international graduate 
students on a self-financing 
basis will go the Board of Gov- 
ernors’ February 18 meeting. 
(“Self-financing” means that 
students would be directly 
charged the full cost of their 
education, and would not count 
as regular students for the pur- 
poses of government funding.) 


Curriculum changes: A num- 
ber of changes were approved 


in Music, Applied Human Sci- 
ences, and two graduate 
programs (DIA/DSA_ and 
AMBA). 


Teaching: Senate approved a 
motion to create a Faculty of 
Fine Arts Distinguished Teach- 
ing Award. 


Student Charter: Concordia 
Student Union representatives 
tabled for consideration at the 
next Senate meeting a pro- 
posed Charter of Student 
Rights and Responsibilities. 


Budget, 1997-98: Chief Finan- 
cial Officer Larry English 
presented a revised operating 
budget for the current academ- 
ic year. It includes a substantial 
revision, i.e., that instead of a 
deficit of $ .725 million for 
1997-98, the University will like- 
ly have a $1.5-million surplus. 
There are two reasons. The 
government's cut for this year 
was anticipated to be $8 mil- 
lion, but was only $6.7 million. 
(The University remitted its 
$2.3 million for the fee differen- 
tial for out-of-province students, 
and the government gave back 
$1.3 million of this amount, 
which had the effect of reduc- 
ing the cut.) In addition, the 
University was able to reduce 
the anticipated expense to its 
early-retirement programs 
when fewer employees than 
expected took advantage of the 
latest FALRIP/ERIP offer. 
However, English said, because 
of continuing cuts in provincial 
funding, a huge annual deficit 
of from $15 to $20 million is 
anticipated within four years if 
no remedial measures are 
taken. The chair of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Finance 
Professor Abol Jalilvand, said 
that a closer and clearer link 
between the budget and the 
academic plan will be request- 
ed from the administration in 
the future. 


Vote of thanks: At the sugges- 
tion of Vice-Rector Services 
Charles Emond, Senate 
expressed thanks to the 
employees who made extra 
efforts on the University’s 
behalf during the recent storm 
and power breakdown. 


Next meeting: March 13. 








directed by Cristina Iovita, who is a 
playwright as well as a director, and 
has won prizes in her native Roma- 
nia and the United States. She says 
that she sees the Marat-Sade as an 
opportunity to explore the ramifica- 
tions of freedom with those who 
have never experienced its loss. 





The Marat-Sade opens tomorrow 
night in the D.B. Clarke Theatre, 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blud. W. It plays Feb- 
ruary 20, 21, 22, 26 and 27 at 8 p.m., 
and Saturday, February 28, at 2 and 8 
p.m. Tickets are $2 for students, $5 for 
faculty and staff, $10 for others. Call 
848-4742. -BB 
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Professor Hilary Findlay helps athletes negotiate tricky legal shoals 


Sports and the law make a lively combination 





BY BARBARA BLACK 


he 24-hour doping scandal at 

the Nagano Olympics last week 
didn’t take Hilary Findlay by sur- 
prise. As an expert on the law as it 
applies to sport, she knows only too 
well how much controversy sports 
policies can generate. 

Findlay is co-founder, with Rachel 
Corbett, of the Centre for Sport and 
Law, in Ottawa. She has a PhD 
from the University of Alberta in 
athletics, seven years’ experience 
practising law in Edmonton, and a 
background of coaching and teach- 
ing. She is giving a special-topics 
course on Fitness, Sport and the 
Law in Concordia’s Diploma in 
Sports Administration program this 
semester. 

Canadian snowboarder Ross 


Rebagliati had his gold medal 
snatched from him on February 11 
by the executive committee of the 
International Olympic Committee 
because trace amounts of marijuana 
had been found in his urine samples. 
A day later, after a strong protest by 
the Canadian Olympic Association, 
the medal was reinstated. 

The flip-flop hinged on legal con- 
siderations — the marijuana was not 
a specifically banned substance as it 
applied to Rebagliati. The case high- 
lights for Findlay the confusing 
message being sent to athletes, espe- 
cially in international competition. 

“Policies, testing practices, and 
penalties are different among the 
various sports, among countries, and 
even internally within a single sport 
there can be ambiguity,” she said. 
Pressure has been building to deal 


with the problem. “In November, a 
big international meeting will be 
held to work on harmonization of 
these policies.” 

Findlay is helping disgraced 
Canadian sprinter Ben Johnson 
develop legal arguments to challenge 
his life-time suspension from sport. 

She said he has three options: to 
challenge the infraction for steroid 
use in 1993, which would be difficult 
at this point; to tacitly acknowledge 
the infraction and simply seek rein- 
statement as an amateur sprinter, 
which would also be difficult, given 
the high public feeling on the issue; 
or to protest the penalty as unreason- 
able. 

Findlay said that Canada’s sanc- 
tions for drug use are “unbelievably 
harsh.” Johnson can’t earn a living in 
sports for the rest of his life, or as 


Many firms look for broad-based degrees in the humanities 


Job fair highlights Arts and Science, Fine Arts grads 


Arts and Science and Fine Arts students milled about at their first-ever Career Fair on the mezzanine 
in the Henry F. Hall Building. 


Shuffle surplus goes to ice-storm relief 


BY DONNA VARRICA 


$19,000 surplus in the coffers of 

the annual Shuffle, the walk 
held each September between the 
downtown campus and Loyola, will 
be turned over to the Financial Aid 
and Awards Office to administer as 
the Shuffle Ice Storm Relief Bursary 
Fund. 

The Shuffle Committee, chaired 
by Irvin Dudek, unanimously agreed 
to use the money now to help stu- 
dents who suffered hardship because 
of January’s ice storm. 


The Office of Financial Aid and 
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Awards has received 420 applications 
for in-course bursaries, about 100 
more than last year at this time. Bur- 
saries are given out on the basis of 
both financial need and academic 
standing, unlike scholarships which 
are decided solely on academics. The 
$19,000 surplus will be divided into 
38 prizes of $500 each. 

“It’s important to recognize the 
need,” said Jacqueline Brathwaite, 
Acting Director of Financial Aid and 
Awards. “More money is going out 
to more students, and every little bit 
helps.” 

The surplus was discovered in last 
spring’s reconciliation of accounts in 


Financial Aid and Awards. As of 
May 31, 1997, $12,000 in scholar- 
ship money and $7,000 in bursary 
money remained because the funds 
either were not given out due to a 
lack of applicants or were retained 
because winning students had not 
fulfilled all the conditions of the 
scholarship or bursary (for example, 
by not maintaining the required 
course load). The surplus scholarship 
money was rolled into the bursary 
account in order to hand it out now, 
when the need is greatest. 

The 1998 Shuffle will be held on 
September 25. 
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Findlay put it, “He couldn’t even 
coach tiddlywinks when he’s 80.” 
While she is personally neutral on 
Johnson’s guilt, she is clearly excited 
by the challenge of supplying him 
with legal arguments to bolster his 
case and rebuild his life. 

She sees her role as a teacher as 
“bringing the sports sector up to 
speed on the legal issues.” These 
include risk management, fair proce- 
dures, commercial areas such as 
trademarks, doping issues, and vio- 
lence in sport. It’s a fruitful area of 
debate. Regarding fair practices, she 
said, “Coming up to the Atlanta 
Olympics, for example, there were 
more than 25 disputes on selection 
to Canadian teams alone.” 

Findlay is especially pleased to see 
the variety of career interests among 
her Concordia students, who come 


BY SUSAN HIRSHORN 


ights flashed and music 

thrummed on the Henry F. Hall 
Building’s mezzanine last Thursday at 
the first-ever Career Fair aimed at the 
students who are accustomed to being 
told jobs are hard to get — those in 
Arts and Sciences and Fine Arts. 

“I like the friendly atmosphere and 
the way things are organized,” said 
Christina, an undergraduate. “You 
can actually come and learn things 
directly from employers.” 

Sup Mei Graub is the Director of 
Counselling and Development, which 
sponsored the Career Fair. She said, 
“We organized the Fair in response to 
the perception, particularly among 
liberal and fine arts students, that 
their job prospects are bleak after 
graduation. Hopefully, after this event 
they will realize this perception is 
largely a myth.” 

The Royal Bank and the U.S.- 
based Enterprise car rental firm said 
they recruit from all Faculties. “We're 
looking for people with high interper- 
sonal and problem-solving abilities,” 
said Enterprise representative Tony 
Marsala, a Concordia graduate. 
Added Paul Alexandre, a representa- 
tive from London Life Insurance, “At 
Concordia, I majored in Sociology 
and minored in Business Studies. 
These disciplines, plus the company’s 
training program, helped to fast-track 
me into a management position.” 

Christien McIntyre, from the fed- 
eral Public Service Commission, cited 
Heritage Canada as “just one area of 
the civil service that calls for an Arts 
and Science or Fine Arts degree.” 
The Canadian Security Intelligence 
Service actually favours graduates in 
the Arts and Sciences. CSIS’s litera- 


ture states, “Our experience has 





Hilary Findlay 


to the 30-credit Diploma in Sports 
Administration program from 
undergraduate degrees in marketing, 
exercise science, political science, 
management and other majors. 


suggested that a concentration in the 
social sciences, i.e., political science, 
economics, communications, history 
or international affairs, is more rele- 
vant to the political nature of our 
work.” 

To support the fine arts compo- 
nent of the fair, professional artists 
and exhibitors turned out to answer 
questions and suggest ways that 
young artists might develop and 
showcase their work. Among the 
supporters were UPI Soft, The Inde- 
pendent Film Caucus, Optica 
Contemporary Arts Centre, La Mai- 
son de la culture and the Pratt & 
Whitney exhibition for women 
artists, Les Femmeuses. 

A highlight was Counselling and 
Development’s own computer-lab 
display, which had detailed informa- 
tion about hundreds of careers, 
including occupational outlooks. 
“Technical writer — that’s the job for 
me,” said an undergraduate deeply 
engrossed with the terminal. “Look 
how many places hire technical writ- 
ers. That’s important if you're 
choosing a career for life.” 

But Graub pointed out that “statis- 
tically, people change careers many 
times throughout their lives, not only 
because of job market conditions but 
because their interests change. At any 
point in life, it’s important to try to 
find the right fit between your inter- 
ests and abilities and what’s out 
there.” 

Among the services that Coun- 
selling and Development offers in the 
area of career planning are computer 
lab workshops that first assess your 
interests, experiences and values, then 
match these assessments to the career 
fields and occupations in the data- 
base. For information, call 848-3545. 


Centre supports those who 
bravely return to school 


BY SUSAN HIRSHORN 


he art on the walls is soothing. 

Sofas and reading lamps warm 
the lounge. Such personal touches at 
Concordia’s Centre for Mature Stu- 
dents, on the Loyola campus, offer a 
respite from the stress that often 
accompanies transition to university 
life. 

“We know it can be exciting to 
return to school after an absence, but 
that it can also be overwhelming,” 
said Brigeen Badour, Mature Stu- 
dent Advisor. “But don’t worry. 
We'll help you sort things out.” 

At both campuses, the Centre has 
become a mecca for people seeking 
answers to all manner of academic 
and administrative concerns. These 
days, many revolve around exams. 

“Our goal is to help students fig- 
ure out what the problem is,” Badour 
said. “Do they need a tutor? Advice 
on how to balance their academic 
work with responsibilities at home 
and on the job? Once we pinpoint 
the problem, we can link people up 
with the right resources within the 
University. They get a name, a 
phone number. In some cases we'll 
make the appointment while they 
wait. We don’t let people leave the 
session empty-handed.” 

With the new course calendar 
coming out next month, Badour 
expects to be doing a lot of coun- 
selling about course selection and 
program changes. “Registering for 
electives is often difficult for stu- 
dents. They can wear their fingers 
out calling CARL and discovering 
that many courses are already filled 
to capacity.” 

There’s a way to narrow the 
search. “Drop by the Centre during 
registration and check out our list of 
courses with openings for non-major 
students. Toward the end of regis- 
tration, the lists are updated daily.” 

For students interested in group- 
ing their electives around a specific 
interest, Badour suggests an interdis- 
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ciplinary cluster. “If a student needs 
advice about a particular field of 
study, we can arrange for a coun- 
selling appointment with one of the 
Centre’s Fellows.” 

A Fellow is a faculty member with 
an interest in helping mature stu- 
dents, representing the Centre and 
formulating policy. There are 18 
Fellows drawn from all Faculties, 
and including Recreation and Ath- 
letics. “A number of mature students 
are involved in sports activities, such 
as the football and hockey teams,” 
Badour said. 

Over the years, attendance by 
mature students has grown to about 
10 per cent of the student body, dis- 
tributed among the Faculties roughly 
proportionate to the rest of the 
students. 

Their presence reflects the Uni- 
versity's commitment to adult 
education. Sir George Williams 
University was among the first post- 
secondary institutions in Canada to 
permit mature-student entry. This 
year marks the 20th anniversary of 
the Centre for Mature Students. 

“People often ask me how old one 
must be to qualify as a mature stu- 





dent,” Badour said. “But age has 
nothing to do with it. The term 
refers to people entering university 
without the normally required pre- 
university schooling (i.e., high school 
and/or CEGEP). 

“We have mature students ranging 
from age 21 to their eighties. People 
age 60 and over have the option of 
enrolling in regular university pro- 
grams or auditing courses for 
personal interest on a non-credit 


basis through our Senior Audit Pro- 


” 


gram. 
All mature students can access 


one-on-one counselling, use the 
lounges and study rooms, and attend 
workshops. Twice a semester, there 
are mature student group meetings. 

“But you needn’t wait for a formal 
meeting to introduce yourself,” 
Badour said. “If you need a quiet 
place to study or just want to take a 
break and meet some friendly faces, 
come on down!” 

For office, lounge and study room 
hours, visit or phone: SGW, Library 
Building, LB-517, 848-3890; Loyola, 
Administration Building, AD-424, 
848-3895. 


Technology making inroads in education 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


[ many professors, technology 
is becoming a vital component 


of the teaching process, according to 
Robin Allardyce, Director of 
Instructional Television at Carleton 
University, in Ottawa. 

Allardyce, who just defended his 
MA in Education Technology thesis 
at Concordia, presented the keynote 
lecture at the Concordia Education 
Department Annual Student Sym- 
posium, held February 6 and 7. In an 
interview following his lecture, he 
explained how instructional televi- 
sion works at Carleton. 

“Tt’s a piggyback on existing cours- 
es,” he said. “We capture live classes 


on tape, and broadcast them on the 
university’s channel, which is dedi- 
cated to course delivery. Professors 
can use teaching media, like slides, 
laser discs and CD-ROM, and we 
integrate it on video. We also make 
videotape copies, which are sent to 
students all over the world.” Approx- 
imately 30 per cent of Carleton 
students are enrolled in television- 
based courses. 

Besides reaching more students, 
professors have started to use tech- 
nology to sharpen their effectiveness 

“We encourage them to use it to 
enhance the course,” Allardyce 
explained. “For example, rather than 
just stand up and talk about their 
respective disciplines, we make it 


easier for them to demonstrate. We 
have chemistry professors doing 
demonstrations in the lab that are 
captured on tape and then presented 
in the classroom. That’s course-con- 
tent packaging, delivered more 
tightly and precisely than before.” 
Allardyce said that technology can 
smooth the transition of professors 
into a new teaching environment. 
“The role of the professor will 
remain paramount; it will not dimin- 
ish at all. But the professor will not 
remain a simple content expert; he or 
she will have to go beyond that role. 
In every field, the base of knowledge 
is growing exponentially, so it’s 
increasingly important for professors 
to act as a filter of information and a 
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Mature students test the waters, 
discover themselves 


When Jacques  Boisclair's 
employer went out of business four 
years ago, he chose to turn this cri- 
sis into an opportunity for a change 
of pace. “I'd been a traffic manager 
and in sales for nearly 20 years,” he 
said. “I initially thought | might like 
to become a teacher.” 

His advisor at the Centre for 
Mature Students suggested that he 
“test the waters by taking a wide 
variety of electives." Jacques found 
himself drawn to psychology. This 
June, he will get his BA, Specializa- 
tion in Psychology. He would like to 
go into clinical work after getting 
another degree. 

Whether changing careers or 
“fine tuning” an existing career, 
many mature students find the uni- 
versity experience rewarding. 


One part-time student in Com- 
munication Studies said, “My 
employers rarely gave me the 
opportunity to experiment with dif- 
ferent media and new ideas. In 
university, | can do that. It increases 
my usefulness to my clients and my 
marketability in the work force.” 

Morrie, who received his BA, 
Major in Political Science, at 72, 
says it wasn't because he planned 
to throw his hat into the political 
rink. “I just find politics fascinating 
and wanted a second chance at a 
university education. Besides, it’s 
nice to know that | can keep up — 
at least mentally — with people in 
their twenties!” 

- SH 


Interdisciplinary clusters just 


keep growing 


Robert Roy, Vice-Dean, Arts and 
Sciences, left last Friday's Faculty 
meeting with good news for culture 
buffs. “We just added Greek Studies 
to the roster of interdisciplinary clus- 
ters for 1998/99,” he beamed. 

An “interdisciplinary cluster” is a 
package of 15 to 18 credits of cours- 
es relating to a particular topic or 
theme. This year's calendar boasts 
14 clusters, “double the number we 
had when the clusters were intro- 
duced in 1996," Roy said. 

Topics include study on Greek, 
Irish, Native, Canadian, Quebec and 
Spanish-American culture, as well as 
Business, Legal Studies, Health, Life 
Sciences and the Environment. “The 
Commerce-related clusters tend to 
draw the highest enrolment, but 
even when there are 20 students to 
a cluster, we're happy to be able to 
address their interest in that topic.” 

A cluster can be used to partially 
satisfy the Arts and Science under- 
graduate requirement for 24 credits 


outside one’s discipline or depart- 
ment. “Many students end up 
taking whatever electives they can 
get. This program lets them group 
electives in a more structured and 
meaningful way. When the cluster is 
completed, a notation appears on 
their transcript.” 

For the independent student, 
clusters offer a way of exploring a 
culture or an area of study without 
doing so in the form of a major or 
specialization. “You can pursue your 
interests through travel, seminars or 
reading. The clusters let you do it for 
university credits, from the broader 
perspective of a variety of disci- 
plines,” Roy said. 

Details about interdisciplinary 
clusters will be in the 1998/99 
Undergraduate Class Schedule and 
Registration Guide. To register, stu- 
dents should see __ their 
departmental/program/Faculty advi- 
sor or contact the Centre for Mature 
Students. 








guide and mentor to the students.” 

Allardyce suggested that profes- 
sors take advantage of past 
performances captured on video to 
sharpen content delivery. 

“Professors who give distance- 
education courses can now go back 
and evaluate themselves, because 
they have a complete record of what 
they've been doing in the classroom. 
We've had several professors revamp 
their courses based on that evalua- 
tion, or keep some of the recorded 
lectures as ‘insert material’ to be used 
in subsequent years.” 

Distance education has received 
some criticism for the lack of inter- 
action between professors and 
students. But Allardyce said, “Some 
students registered in campus classes 
sometimes watch lectures on TV, 
and the TV students come to class. 





Students can always go back and see 
a lecture they missed, or review 
what’s been happening. So even con- 
ventional students are using the 
opportunities opened up by televised 
courses.” 

Distance education is becoming 
essential for the economic survival of 
today’s budget challenged universi- 
ties, he added. 

“Instructional television allows 
professors to reach more students. 
Some of them still have small classes 
in front of them, even though they 
are dealing with a much larger ‘virtu- 
al class’ out there. Some departments 
at Carleton could not survive with- 
out televised courses, because of the 
lack of faculty. So it’s become an 
administrative support, as well as a 


pedagogical support.” 
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As many as 90 events a year bring in revenue 


Concordia Concert Hall is 
going to beat the band 





BY BARBARA BLACK 


wt YF Ra in a hall of this 
calibre is a joy and a 
privilege. I honestly believe this is the 
best hall in the city for small ensem- 
ble classical and jazz, and one of the 
best in the country.” 

That’s Neil Schwartzman talking. 
He’s the Director of the Concordia 
Concert Hall, and he obviously loves 
his job. 

The beautiful wood-panelled hall 
was built in 1990 for $6 million 
through the University’s first Capital 
Campaign. Last June, it ceased to be 
part of the Department of Music, 
and became a separate financial and 
administrative entity reporting 
directly to the Dean of Fine Arts. 
Schwartzman went from being man- 
ager to director. 

“This administrative autonomy 
has been very satisfying and chal- 
lenging, in that I now have to spend 
a lot more time making sure the 
books balance,” he said. “Our office 
moved to a much larger area adjoin- 


ing the 


Concert 

Hall, which 

has allowed 

us a far eeceeeeceeosese 
greater level 
of professionalism — and just plain 
fun, in being so close to the music.” 

The Department of Music gives 
about 90 concerts a year in the hall, 
and holds about eight classes per 
week there. Students from the 
Recording and Sound Reinforce- 
ment class use it a lot at night and 
overnight. 

The Concert Hall also provides 
part-time work for students. The 
ushers are mainly Music and other 
Fine Arts students, Schwartzman 
said, “but we hire audio and lighting 
professionals for the stage crew. 
Indeed, we have some of the best 
audio technicians in Montreal work- 
ing for us, folks who are often on 
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Seen in the Concordia Concert Hall are Neil Schwartzman (Director), 
Lissa Matyas (Public Relations) and John Davis (Stage Manager). 


tour with very big acts.” 

The Concert Hall sees an annual 
revenue of about $200,000 by renting 
the venue to the University, commu- 
nity and commercial groups, 


orks 


an increas- 

ing 

number of 
eeeeeseeeeceseeosessee national 
and inter- 
national promoters. 

The biggest and most appreciative 
audiences are for community ethnic 
concerts. “Indian dance, Taiwanese, 
Iranian groups — all of these tend to 
sell out, and they bring musicians of 
the highest order. The Iranians, for 
instance, are incredible! I was 
absolutely transfixed at the musician- 
ship at the last three of these events.” 

High on Schwartzman’s wishlist is 
a new piano. “Our present instru- 
ment, a Yamaha 9-foot, was 
inaugurated at the 1976 Olympic 
Games. It is my goal to get us a new 
one in due course. Has anyone got 
$100,000 lying around?” 


He also wants a major Canadian 





musician to lend his or her name to 
the hall. “This will allow us more 
‘brand recognition,’ so that I will 
have to hear fewer people say, ‘I 
never knew you existed! — always 
followed by, “This place is great!” 

The Montreal edition of Huron 
Carole, a travelling benefit variety 
show, raised $14,750 for the Mois- 
son Montreal Harvest food bank. 
The concert, held December 19, was 
hosted by TV actor-singer-song- 
writer Tom Jackson. 

A household name in Western 
Canada and a fixture on CBC’s 
drama series North of 60, Jackson 
battled an addiction to street life to 
become a highly successful fundrais- 
er, particularly for Native causes. 
This year, Huron Carole raised more 
than $300,000 in 14 Canadian cities. 

The concert was well publicized in 
the Montreal media, and sold four 
times as many tickets at Concordia 
as in the previous year’s venue. 
Schwartzman said the organizers are 
interested in coming back next year, 
possibly for two evenings. 


_ The lobby of the Concert Hall now displays West Coast art through an arrangement with the Red Cedar Art 
Gallery. Schwartzman and staff hope to add more collaborations with local merchants. _ 
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Hot tickets 


The Concordia Concert Hall now 


has a link with the Admission tick- 
eting network. This means that 
customers can buy tickets to every 
affiliated venue, including the 
Molson Centre, the Olympic Stadi- 
um, Montréal Alouettes games, 
Place des Arts, IMAX, Club Soda, 
the Spectrum and dozens of other 
entertainment venues. 
The Concert Hall can print tick- 
ets at a competitive price and 
offer them for sale on the Admis- 
sion network. It also administers 
an electronic mail list at con- 





certs@concordia.ca that tells sub- 
scribers of the availability of 
tickets. 
The Concordia Concert Hall is at 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W., in the 
same building as the Vanier 
Library. The box office is open 
from 9 to 5 on weekdays and 
occasionally from 10 a.m. to 2 
p.m. on Saturdays. On evenings 
when there are performances in 
the Concert Hall, box-office hours 
are extended to 9 p.m. Please call 
to confirm they are open, at 
848-7928. 


Students expand their networks 


Joint doctorates bring out 
the best in universities 


BY DEBBIE HUM 


| Dae two weeks, Joyce Millar 
and her fellow doctoral students 
from around the province get 
together to explore the methodology 
of art history. 

The two-semester seminar is com- 
pulsory for students enrolled in the 
PhD in Art History program. Inau- 
gurated in January 1997, it is 
administered jointly by Concordia, 
the Université de Montréal, Univer- 
sité du Québec a Montréal 
(UQAM) and Université Laval. 

Millar says the interuniversity 
nature of the joint PhD program 
cuts through the red tape for stu- 
dents who want to work with 
external experts. 


Feed off each other 

“There’s a mixture of researchers 
doing work that is not necessarily 
similar, but complementary enough 
so that we can feed off each other,” 
she said. “And it works both ways. 
People I have met through the semi- 
nars are delighted to be doing 
research with specialists at 
Concordia.” 

Millar, a Montreal art consultant 
and curator, earned a Master’s 
degree in Art History in 1992. Now 
she has a four-year doctoral fellow- 
ship from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council, doing 
research on Canadian sculpture, with 
an emphasis on the 20th century. 

Other doctoral candidates are 
equally enthusiastic about the joint 
programs. For example, a student at 
the Université de Montréal whose 
area of research is Amerindian art 
appreciated the opportunity to con- 
sult with Concordia Professor Joan 
Acland, an expert in aboriginal art. 

Students enrolled in the joint doc- 
toral programs must be proficient in 
English and French. The student's 
principal supervisor is a Concordia 
faculty member, but co-supervisors 
may be drawn from other universi- 
ties. Degrees are granted by the 


university of registration. 

“What's driving it is an interest in 
making our graduates most competi- 
tive for grants, fellowships and jobs. 
Universities can’t have all the disci- 
plines covered,” said Rosemary Hale, 
who is Associate Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Graduate Program 
Director of the Special Individual- 
ized Programs. “Administrators are 
increasingly interested in resource- 
sharing initiatives. Ideally, down the 
line, it makes for a much more lively 
and vibrant research community.” 

In fact, for years, Concordia’s 
School of Graduate Studies has been 
well integrated into the network of 
Montreal universities. At the gradu- 
ate level, there are formal alliances 
with other universities through joint 
PhD programs in Religion, Com- 
munication Studies, Administration, 


and Art History. 


Other joint doctorates 

The Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration offers a PhD in 
Administration in collaboration with 
McGill, Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales de Montréal and 
UQAM. And the Faculty of Engi- 
neering and Computer Science, 
recognized for its long tradition of 
working with international 
researchers, in 1987 signed the first- 
ever joint doctoral program between 
the western world and the People’s 
Republic of China, in electrical engi- 
neering. 

Graduate students in Humanities, 
an interdisciplinary program at the 
doctoral level, and in the Special 
Individualized Program frequently 
draw on external expertise to com- 
plement their research, Hale said. 

“Universities used to rely on their 
own resources. In some areas, that 
paradigm still exists. However, 
sometimes the most complete train- 
ing and formation comes from 
taking advantage of all the faculty 
resources around you. Students by 
and large benefit by expanding their 
network and creating options for the 
future.” 
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Historian Natalie Zemon Davis introduces ‘braided history’ 


Multiculturalism is an old, old story 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 





he past is not what it used to be. 

Preoccupations of today colour 
our view of history, providing a 
shifting perspective on past events 
and historical figures. 

Natalie Zemon Davis, a Senior 
Fellow at the University of Toronto’s 
Centre for Comparative Literature, 
is taking a look at history from the 
viewpoint of cultural mixture. In a 
lecture at Concordia last week, she 
presented some findings from a 
research study she is conducting on 
people of mixed language and expe- 
rience whose lives may provide 
insight on our increasingly culturally 
diverse society. 

Davis’s study, the subject of a 
forthcoming book, is tentatively 
titled Braided History. 

“T chose that title because a braid 
holds different strands together. At 
the same time, there can be tension 
between the various strands,” Davis 
explained in an interview following 
her lecture in the Henry F. Hall 
Building auditorium. 

Davis says that while braided histo- 
ry may be a very modern concept, 
“the experience of it, in many ways, 
is more familiar to the Early Modern 
period (between the 16th and 18th 
centuries), in which the notion of a 
very powerful, clear-cut national 
identity is not present.” 

Europe during this period was 
almost chaotically diverse. “In 
Europe, the overall identity of 
Christendom easily crossed national 
boundaries — which weren’t even 
clear half the time — and countries 
often didn’t develop around a single 
language. So the experience of mul- 
ticulturalism, in which people live in 
settings where there are multiple lan- 
guages, and movement and 
migration, is certainly true of that 
period. They just wouldn’t have our 
modern preoccupations with it.” 

Davis feels that it is time histori- 
ans looked at these factors and their 


Natalie Zemon Davis 


role as a driving force in history. 

“We have spent a long time look- 
ing at issues like class and status, but 
the implications of travel and immi- 
gration, and juggling of cultural 
identities, hasn’t been looked at very 
much. I have seen a lot of study on 
this among literary scholars, and | 
think it will become a trend among 
cultural historians as well.” 

Davis cited a Université Laval 
study on the encounter between 
Europeans and Amerindians, “which 
can also be looked at in terms of 
forms of cultural mixture and 
exchange, and not just in terms of 
polarities.” 

During her lecture, Davis dis- 
cussed one subject of her “braided 
history” study, Al-Hasan ibn 
Muhammad al-Wazz4n al FAsi, a 
Muslim born in Granada and raised 
in Fez, who spent years as a diplo- 
mat and merchant in Africa. In 
1518, he was captured by Christian 
pirates and given to Pope Leo X, 
who baptized him as a Christian. He 
came to be known simply as Leo the 
African. 

Leo was kept as a prisoner by the 
Vatican, albeit a well-treated prison- 
er, and lived as a Christian for years. 
But he never lost his Muslim faith; 
professing Christianity was a tactical 
necessity, because of the Pope’s 
desire to convert him. At the same 
time, Davis sees a certain playfulness 





to his role-playing. 

“The idea of playing with identity, 
moving from one to the other, is not 
necessarily the model, but 2 model of 
how people experience cultural mix- 
ture. An interesting question to ask 
is whether we can see some 20th- 
century equivalent today.” 

Davis offers the example of people 
in Peru who adapt to varying cul- 
tures as they move through the 
Andes Mountains. 

“At each level, as they're moving 
through the mountains, they will 
change hats and garments as they 
encounter different language and 
cultural groups. And they don’t feel 
that their identity dissolves because 
they have different roles to play. 
People have the tolerance to move 
around and play different roles with- 
out feeling that they 
authenticity.” 

Davis is the Henry Charles Lea 
Professor of History Emeritus at 
Princeton University and the author 
of several books, including The 
Return of Martin Guerre. She collab- 
orated on the screenplay for the 
original French version of the film. 

Davis hopes to complete Braided 
History by the year 2000. A crowd of 
about 350 attended her lecture, which 
was arranged by Professor Frank 
Chalk and presented by the Depart- 
ments of History and Religion. 


lose 


Notes in the margin 


BY PHIL MOSCOVITCH 


rinceton University history pro- 
fessor Anthony Grafton came to 


Concordia on February 12 to talk 


about an academic subject he said is 
“so hot perhaps wise people should 
not touch it for fear of being burned.” 

The subject is the history of read- 


ing. And Grafton’s particular 


window into that world is the read- 


ing room of Elizabethan humanist 


Gabriel Harvey (1550-1630). In his 
talk, Grafton looked at the way Har- 
vey read a treatise by Renaissance 
Rome’s top astrologer. 

Harvey was an intellectual who 
“read his way to success,” Grafton 


said. As a professional reader, he read 


classics to members of the British 
aristocracy in order to help advance 


their causes and careers. Because 


Harvey wrote extensively in the mar- 


gins of his books, we can see just how 
he read. Grafton compared Harvey’s 
customizing of his books to the way 
teenagers in the 1950s customized 
their cars — putting their own stamp 


on something mass-produced. 


Grafton, a talented and engaging 
speaker with a shock of dark curly 


hair and a beard reminiscent of the 
young Allen Ginsberg, said that dur- 
ing the 16th and 17th centuries, 


astrology was a respected art, but that 


it was also the gossip column of its 


day, as horoscopes of famous people 
had the potential to reveal much 


about them. 


Harvey heavily annotated the 
horoscopes he studied, horoscopes of 
men like Martin Luther and Pope 


Julius II]. Those annotations, 


Grafton said, show that knowing 
astrology could be an invaluable tool 


for political advancement. 


“For all his interest in technical 
detail, in the end, Harvey hoped to 
find in astrology the keen political 


acuteness that he needed to be a suc- 


cessful courtier in the very dangerous 
Elizabethan world.” And it is that 
insight which reveals the power, for 
Grafton, of studying the history of 


reading. 


“T had always thought that Machi- 
avellian politics and astrology were 
radically opposed. But when you look 
at astrology through the peculiar lens 
of the history of reading, you really 
begin to see the organization of the 
disciplines as the reader — as Harvey 
— saw it. And it turns out, disci- 
plines we thought were polar 
opposites are very closely related.” 

A professional reader like Harvey 
did not read one book at a time. 
Grafton showed the audience a read- 
ing machine from Harvey’s era, a sort 
of ferris wheel for books which 
allowed the reader to have many vol- 
umes open at once and to switch 
among books quickly. 

“Each book was not something 
you read from beginning to end,” he 
said, “but one in a series of hot links.” 

The dawn of the digital age has led 
to some alarm about the health of 
reading, but the reading that people 
tend to lament is solitary absorption 
in a book. As Grafton points out, 
though, there is a lot more to reading 
than that. 

“Reading is everything from sitting 
in a public place marking up a text- 
book with highlighter, to listening to 
Tolstoy in a car on tape, to crouching 
next to a VCR reading the manual, 
to lying on the beach with 10 pounds 
of Danielle Steele or John Grisham.” 
His look at how Harvey read astrolo- 
gy opens a window not only on 
another era, but on how we under- 
stand the very act of reading. 

The talk was organized by the 
English and History Departments 
and was introduced by English pro- 
fessor Eyvind C. Ronquist. 

Grafton, who has written on 
everything from the cosmos to the 
footnote, said Concordia’s invitation 
was “one I could not possibly refuse.” 
When Grafton was a first-year stu- 
dent at the University of Chicago, 
Ronquist was one of his first instruc- 
tors. “For 30 years, I have lived in 
terror of his instructions about not 
mixing metaphors and not using 
dangling participles.” 
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Alleyne (Marketing Communications) 
look happy for good reason. CTR won 
a silver medal in the tabloids category 
of publications awards sponsored 


by Districts 1 and 2 of CASE, the 


for the Advancement 


and Support of Education. The 
international organization, whose 


groups 


sionals in fundraising, alumni 


"Congratulations also to our 


{a reverse of last year's result } 


competition run by 





20th Anniversary Banquet 
Wednesday, March 4 
First annual presentation 
of The Helen Prize 


Named for anti-nuclear 


activist Helen Caldicott, this 
new international award will 


honour women for 
outstanding contributions to 
the life on this planet we love. 
Tickets are $25. For more 
information or to make 
reservations, contact Susan 
Sullivan, 848-2373. 
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‘70s feminists look for youthful energy in vain 


Who will take the torch? 





BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


hile women enjoy the fruits 

of feminism’s victories, they 
should not be complacent and 
assume that those battles are over, 
feminist leaders told a Concordia 
audience on January 21. 

Madeleine Parent, founder of 
Voice of Women, said that negative 
and misleading propaganda has 
weakened the women’s movement’s 
base of support. “The word feminism 
scares a lot of people, including 
women. But people forget that femi- 
nism, at its core, is simply about 
equal rights.” 

In the pursuit of that goal, the 
next milestone will be salary equity, 
which Parent describes as “not just 
an economic but a social issue. 
Lower financial status means a lower 
social status.” 

Greta Hofmann-Nemiroff, 
founder of women’s studies pro- 
grams in a number of Canadian 
colleges and universities, opened her 
speech with a plea for the next gen- 
eration of feminist leaders to step 
forward. “If I had to title this talk,” 
she said, “I would call it My Fingers 
are Burning — Who Do I Pass the 
Torch to?” 

Hofmann-Nemiroff said the sym- 


biotic relationship between women’s 


groups, the media and the govern- 
ment may be dangerous. “When 
they decide that we are no longer 
important, we can certainly disap- 
pear, and I do think that women’s 
issues are disappearing. We might 
get an editorial in the paper or a 
soundbite on TV, but on the whole, 
there is less consciousness of 
women’s issues.” 

The women’s movement has also 
been swept up in the backlash 
against political correctness, Hof- 
mann-Nemiroff said. As a result, 
“people believe that white males are 
the most oppressed members of our 
society, and interest groups are not. 
We are hanging on for dear life in 
the women’s movement.” 

Citing the example of what was 
effectively an anti-abortion law that 
was defeated by one vote in Parlia- 
ment, Hofmann-Nemiroff warned, 
“The movement is fragile. Don’t 
assume that we have won our rights. 
Anything can be taken away.” 

Diane Lemieux, president of the 
Quebec Council of Women, said 
that feminism has largely run out of 
momentum in the 90s. “It’s true that 
the ’70s and ’80s were rich times, in 
which the women’s movement 
extended its influence everywhere, 
but now there is a weariness and an 
absence of new blood.” 

Lemieux speculated that young 


Honorary degree 
nominations 


Honorary degree nominations are being sought for 


convocation ceremonies of the 1998-1999 academic year. 


All members of the Concordia University community 
(faculty, students, staff and alumni) are invited to submit 
nominations. Please note that current members of the 
faculty, the administration or the Board of Governors are 
not eligible to receive honorary degrees. Every nomination 
must include a detailed curriculum vitae and a succinct 
statement explaining (i) why the nominator thinks the 
candidate is worthy of the honour, and (ii) what makes the 
candidate an appropriate honorand for Concordia Univer- 


sity. The nomination deadline for convocation ceremonies 
to be held in the upcoming academic year is 31 March 1998. 


Nomination forms, as well as the criteria used in selecting 
honorands, are available from Huguette Albert in the Office 
of the Registrar, S-LB-700 (phone 848-2622). Completed 
forms should be submitted to her attention as Secretary of 


the Graduation Ceremonies Committee. If the nominee is 
clearly Faculty-specific, please send a copy of the form to 
the Assistant of the Dean in the appropriate Faculty. 
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women today act like feminists while 
not always embracing the label, and 
“many of them don’t identify very 
well with the ones who broke down 
the doors.” 

New members are needed to help 
tackle the most deeply-rooted sex 
discrimination, she added. “The 
most visible, obvious discrimination 
has been cut away, but now we are 
dealing with the hard core, which is 
institutionalized and integrated into 
society.” 

Louise Thérrien, youth represen- 
tative of the Action Démocratique 
du Québec and a first-year student 
representative in the Concordia Stu- 
dent Union for the School of 
Community and Public Affairs, said 
that she would like to see more men 
enlisted in the struggle. 

“I’m worried that there aren’t 
more men involved. Society is not 
men on one side, women on the 
other. Society is both sexes working 
together.” 

The panel was organized by first- 
year students of the School of 
Community and Public Affairs: Julie 
Allaire, Milley Cassey-Campbell, 
Catherine Champagne, Christina 
Meaker, and speaker Louise Thér- 


rien. 





Panel on immigration 


The School of Community and Public 
Affairs will host a discussion on 
immigration and refugee policies in 
Canada, to be followed by a wine-and- 
cheese reception, on Wednesday, 
March 4, at 7 p.m. 

The discussion will take place at 
2149 Mackay. All are welcome; it's a 
free event. For more information, call 
Sue at 365-0244. 
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Showdown over gun control 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


udging from a panel on the subject 

at the School of Community and 

ublic Affairs last week, the gun 
control debate remains as polarized 
as ever. Panelists staked their ideo- 
logical turf and never budged an 
inch. 

Taylor Buckner, a recently retired 
professor in the Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology, opened the 
panel by arguing that gun control is, 
and will continue to be, a costly fail- 
ure. 
“Tf gun control worked, I would be 
among the first to support it, but 
nowhere in the world has increased 
gun control been demonstrated to 
save lives. Were there a scientific 
study that found a decrease in homi- 
cides and suicides because of 
changed gun laws, I’m sure the 
Coalition for Gun Control would let 
us know about it.” 

Buckner insisted that availability 
of guns is simply not a factor in sui- 
cide and homicide rates. 

“People all over the world use the 
means available to kill themselves 
and others. Countries vary in their 
rates of homicide and suicide 
because of culture, history, econom- 
ics and family organization, not 
because of the availability of guns. 

“Studies have found [for example] 
that gun control does not reduce sui- 
cide rates, just rates of suicides using 
firearms. Japan has very few guns, 
but a much higher suicide rate than 
we do. That’s a cultural difference.” 

Heidi Rathjen, co-founder of the 
Coalition for Gun Control, coun- 
tered by citing police statistics. 

“The gun lobby keeps repeating 
the same arguments. They say that 
the problem is illegal guns in the 
hands of criminals. But almost half 
the guns seized by the police during 
the commission of a crime are long 
guns (rifles and shotguns); 21 per 
cent are handguns. Forty per cent of 
these were registered; only four per 
cent are prohibited weapons.” 

On the topic of suicide rates, 
Rathjen argued that suicide using 


firearms is the most dangerous vari- 
ety. “Guns are 92-per-cent effective 
as a suicide method. With other 
methods, people fail more often; you 
can bring them back and give them a 
second chance.” 

David Tomlinson, president of 
the National Firearms Association, 
said the only people protected by 
gun control laws are the criminals. 
“They don’t register their weapons, 
and now they know that their vic- 
tims become better victims, because 
they are defenceless.” 

Tomlinson and his organization 
offer an alternative to the current 
gun control law, still popularly 
referred to as Bill C-68. They would 
like to see a system similar to the 
granting of drivers’ or pilots’ licences. 

“Certification by an instructor is 
the key to a practical system. This 
system would answer three ques- 
tions: Is this person competent to 
use the weapon? Is this person teach- 
able? And is this person malicious? 
The first two questions would be 
answered through the training 
process, and the last through a police 
check of his or her background.” 

Gérard Rivest, commander of pre- 
vention and community relations for 
the City of Montreal, argued that 
such a system would provide little 
information on how an individual 
would react in real-life situations. 

“Training would be provided 
under controlled conditions,” Rivest 
said. “But in most cases of domestic 
homicide, the couple is separated, 
alcohol is involved and emotions are 
running high. Those aren’t con- 
trolled conditions.” 

In response to gun lobby claims 
that the rights of gun owners are 
being violated, Rivest said the rules 
are aimed at preventing the misuse 
of firearms. 

“(Bill C-68] only gives you guide- 
lines on storing your gun, on what 
kind of gun you may have, and how 
you may use it in accordance with 
criminal and civil laws. It doesn’t 
stop you from having a gun or from 
using it in self-defence, within cer- 
tain guidelines.” 
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Friends at Concordia help send staff member to Europe 


Laurie Cartman is one of ringette’s best 





BY VERONIQUE JOUHAUD 


taff member and alumna Laurie 

Cartman will be the only Quebe- 
cer on the Canadian team at the 
1998 Ringette Summit Series, set to 
tour Europe next week. 

Team Canada and Team Finland, 
the two big powers in ringette, will 
tour Finland, Sweden, Germany and 
France from February 25 to March 





Laurie Cartman at her potluck luf 


6. Finland is the only team that has 
ever beaten Canada, which is the 
ringette world champion. The Sum- 
mit Series will promote the sport in 
Europe through exhibition games 
between the two teams. 

The fast-paced team sport, played 
mainly by women, was created in 
1963 in North Bay, Ont. According 
to the Ringette home page 
(http://www.ringette.ca), 50,000 


women practise the sport across 








Canada. Players use a straight stick 
(no blade) to pass, carry and shoot a 
rubber ring on the ice to score goals. 

Cartman, a class of ‘95 alumna 
and a programs administrator at 
Concordia’s Centre for International 
Business, was named to Canada’s 
national ringette team in late 
November. 

The announcement came the day 
after she injured her knee in a tour- 
nament, and she has spent the past 


couple of months in therapy. “It’s 
still a little sore but it feels very 
good,” she said. She has been prac- 
tising with her Beaconsfield team, 
and does weight training and aero- 
bics. 

It is the first time Ringette Cana- 
da has put together a truly national 
team. Cartman explained that in the 
past, each province put together an 
all-star team, and the winning 
province would then go to the world 
championships. 

To select the 19 members, 
Ringette Canada organized Western 
and Eastern camps early in Novem- 
ber. Cartman was among 100 
women who participated in a three- 
day camp in Quebec City. 

“There were a lot of other talented 
girls,” she said. “I probably wouldn't 
have made the team if I hadn’t 
played varsity. I wouldn't have been 
physically and mentally prepared.” 
Cartman was a member of the 
Concordia women’s varsity hockey 
team from 1990 to 1995. 

Cartman started ringette at the 
age of seven after a ringette player 
spotted her skating in the park, and 
played both ringette and hockey 
throughout her childhood. Besides 
being the captain of the Intermediate 
“A” Beaconsfield/Kirkland team (she 
usually plays centre), she co-coaches 
a Belles “B” team for the NDG 
Ringette Association. 


It was difficult to find corporate 
sponsorship, since many businesses 
were not familiar with the sport, but 
she managed to raise the required 
$2,000. 

A third of the amount came from 
Concordia. Her mother, Frances 
Cartman, Shirley Masterson, a 
secretary in the Management 
Department, and the staff at the 
Centre for Instructional Technology 
organized a potluck lunch on Febru- 
ary 6 that raised $450. “I was very 
surprised by the amount of money 
they raised,” said a grateful Cartman. 
She also received $250 from the 
Dean of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration. 

As she prepared to leave for 
Europe, she enjoyed watching her 
former Concordia hockey teammates 
making their mark at Nagano. 
Three Concordia alumnae are at the 
Olympics: Therese Brisson with 
Team Canada, which won the silver 
medal last Monday, and Karyn Bye 
and Cammi Granato with Team 
USA, which won gold. 

‘T miss hockey,” Cartman said. “I 
wish I’d had the time to commit 
myself to both sports.” However, 
ringette may be in the next Winter 
Games. “If things go well,” Cartman 
said, “I want to plan and train to go 


to the 2002 Olympics.” 











Eastman (from Eastman Kodak) 
and president Theodore Roosevelt to 
collect specimens, which were 
stuffed and placed in his predesigned 
jungle setting. For Gould, this was a 
dramatic example of how nature was 
used as the tool of an imperialist 
vision. 

The museum also paid a married 
couple of filmmakers, Martin and 
Osa Johnson, to find the animals 
rapidly disappearing from the land- 
scape. Among the Johnsons’ 
photographs, there were some 
Gould would have liked to include 
of large animals recently slaughtered, 
but the Museum said no, because 
they feared damage to their reputa- 
tion. Gould, however, saw those 
photos as an indictment of a whole 


society. 

Just as natural history museums 
use space to carry out their purpose, 
Gould plays with space to make 
comments of his own. His woodland 
scene is framed and laid out like a 
pastoral diorama. But turn around, 
and there’s a little figure of a man 
standing on a plinth behind us with 
a microphone, acting as emcee. 

Similarly, his big, benign giraffe 
turns out to be a reproduction of a 
portrait that was presented to royalty 
in the 19th century. Gould deliber- 
ately flattens the particularity of his 
human figures, giving his water- 
coloured people blue, nearly 
featureless faces, and his sculpted 
ones tentative, ambiguous stances. 

In 1995, at the first Johannesburg 
Biennial, Gould showed an installa- 
tion called African English Pavilion. 
In a review of that work, Swedish 


writer Pontus Kyander remarked 
that Gould “was born into a colonial 
history he doesn’t want to be part of. 
He is aware both of the humiliation 
of the oppressed and the former 
oppressors’ sense of loss. His art mir- 
rors the complex ambiguities of 
post-colonialism.” 

It has been a busy season for the 
artist, who is also coordinator of the 
Scultpure program at Concordia. He 
had a show last fall at Montreal’s 
Botanical Gardens called Le monde 
dans notre ville: Les cent derniéres 
années. He exhibits frequently at 
Montreal’s Galérie Rochfort. 

Posing for the Public was curated by 
Sandra Grant Marchand, and received 
support from Canada Council for the 
Arts and the Canada Post Corporation. 
The show is on view at the Musée, 185 
Ste. Catherine St., until March 29. 













These awards have been created to 
recognize exceptional contributions to 
student life and to recognize excellent 
teaching at Concordia University. The 
Outstanding Contribution and Media 
Awards are open to students only. Merit 
Awards are open to all members of the 
university community. Teaching Excellence 
Awards are for faculty members. 





Annual Awar 










S 


Nomination forms are available at: 


= Dean of Students, AD-121 (Loyola) 
= Dean of Students, H-653 (SGW) 

= (SU, H-637 (SGW) 

= GSA, 1-202 (SGW) 


Request for nominations 


1. Outstanding Contribution Awards 
2. Media Awards 

3, Merit Awards 

4, Teaching Excellence Awards 


Deadline for nominations: Friday, March 20, 5 p.m. 









= CASA, GM-218 (SGW) 
= ECA, H-880 (SGW) 






= Info desk, Henry F. Hall Building lobby 











ConcorDIA’s THURSDAY REPORT 


Can't make it to Nagano? 


Come fo the 1998 CJIAU 
Inaugural Women’s 
Ice Hockey Championship 


February 26 - March 1 
Concordia Arena, Loyola Campus, 
7200 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Schedule: 

Thursday, February 26 
Session 1 

Guelph vs. UQTR 
Toronto vs. Concordia 


Friday, February 27 
Session 2 

UQTR vs. St. Mary's 
Toronto vs. Alberta 
Session 3 

Guelph vs. St. Mary's 
Alberta vs. Concordia 
Opening Ceremonies 


Saturday, February 28 
Session 4 
Championship semi-final 
Championship semi-final 
5th-place game 


Sunday, March 1 
Session 5 

Bronze Medal game 
Gold/Silver Medal game 


Ticket prices 


1 p.m. 
4 p.m. 
7 p.m. 


10 a.m. 
1 p.m. 
(live on TSN and RDS) 


Tournament passes: Adults, $35; students and seniors, $20; chil- 
dren (7-13), $15. Session tickets: $8, $5 and $3. Medal round: 
$10, $7 and $5. To order, call Paul Chesser, 848-3898; fax, 848 
8637; pchess@alcor. Stinger hot-line: 848-3888. 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the 

Public Relations Department (BC-115) in writing no later 

than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 
For more information, please contact Eugenia Xenos at 848-4881, 
by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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Art 


Until March 14 

Memento Mori: The War 
Drawings of Jack Nichols and 
Mean Streets: Alienation in the 
Modern City. The Leonard and Bina 
Ellen Art Gallery, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Monday - Friday, 11 
a.m.-7 p.m., Saturday, 1 - 5 p.m. Info: 
848-4750. 


CPR Courses 


Everyone is welcome to take the fol- 
lowing courses. For information, call 
Training Coordinator Donna Fasciano 
at 848-4355. 


February 21, 22 
CSST-First Aid (in French) 


February 24 
Heartsaver CPR 





Campus Ministry 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

Healthy and hearty vegetarian suppers 
each Monday night at 2090 Mackay, 5 - 
7 p.m. Suggested donation: $1. Open to 
Concordia students and their families 
or roommates. Volunteers also needed. 
Info: Daryl Lynn Ross at 848-3585. 


Oka Retreat 

Experience the monastic rhythm of 
prayer and worship. Enter an oasis of 
peace and tranquillity; enjoy quiet 
walks, conversation and space. 
February 20 - 22. Info: Peter Cété at 
848-3586. 


Mindfulness Meditation 

Relaxing, centering and concentrating. 
Beginners always welcome. 
Wednesdays, 12 - 1 p.m. 2-105, 2090 
Mackay, and Thursdays at noon, 
Belmore House (LOY). Info: Daryl Lynn 
Ross at 848-3585. 


Multi-Faith Dialogue 

A brown bag lunch meeting designed 
to answer questions, share experi- 
ences and foster dialogue between 
the many faiths on campus and in our 
city. Thursdays at noon in the T Annex 
(2030 Mackay). Info: Matti Terho at 
848-3590. 


Body, Prayer and Guided 
Meditation with God's Word 
Nurture your creative self in a holistic 
way, experience the sacred through 
body movement, meditation with 
God's Word, music, art and more. 
Noon - 1 p.m., Z-105, 2090 Mackay. 
Info: Michelina Bertone at 848-3591. 


Bible study group 
Study, discuss, share and enjoy. An 
opportunity to delve into the wonder, 


e MARCH 5 


mystery and beauty of the Word of 
God. Call David Eley, S.J., 848-3587. 


Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


Register for the following Faculty 
Development Workshops at 848-2495. 


1. Successful Thesis and Teaching 
Assistant Supervision: Talk to fel- 
low faculty members about your expe- 
riences with supervision of thesis work 
and TAs. Monday, March 2, 10 a.m. - 1 
p.m., H-771, Hall Building (SGW). 


2. Presenting Content in Class 
(Introduction to Powerpoint): An 
introduction to the basics of 
Powerpoint, with a view to producing 
handouts, presenting class material 
and managing student projects. 
Wednesday, March 4, 9:30 a.m. - 
12:30 p.m. H-521, Hall Building (SGW). 





Concert Hall 


7141 Sherbrooke W. Info: 848-7028. 
Tickets: 790-1245. 


Thursday, February 19 
New Music Ensemble, 8 p.m. Free. 


Friday, February 20 
The New Roddy Ellias Group, 8 p.m. 
$8 adults; $5 seniors; students free. 


Saturday, February 21 
Black History Month Concert, 8 p.m. 
$8 adults; $5 seniors; students free. 


Sunday, February 22 
Concordia Loyola Orchestra, 3 p.m. 
Free. 





Counselling and 
Development 


For information on the following work- 
shops, call 848-3545/848-3555. Career 
and Placement Service (CAPS): 848-7345. 


1. Free math tutoring is offered sev- 
eral times per week for Math 200, 
201, and 206. To better understand 
course content and prepare for tests, 
get friendly help from Math tutors 
trained by people who know about 
learning. For times and location, call 
848-3545. 


2. Successful Job Interviews: 
Participate in videotaped role-play 
interviews, discover how you come 
across, how to answer difficult ques- 
tions. Friday, February 20, 1 - 4 p.m. 
and Thursday, May 14, 1:30 - 4:30 
p.m. There is a waiting list. Register at 
CAPS, 2070 Mackay. 





Film 


Loyola Film Series 
F.C. Smith Auditorium, Loyola Campus, 
7141 Sherbrooke W. Free. Info: 848-3878. 


March 2 

Queen Christina (1933), Rouben 
Mamoulian, 6 p.m.; The Awful Truth 
(1937), Leo McCarey, 7:50 p.m. 





Health Services 


Thursday, March 5 

Reducing your Risk of Heart Disease 
and More: A health education infor- 
mation table on self-care. Hall 
Building lobby. 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


Lectures 


Thursday, February 19 

Gilbert Drolet, College Militaire de 
Saint-Jean Emeritus Professor of 
Literature, on “The Media in the 
Minefield of History.” 3:30 p.m. 
Lonergan College, 7302 Sherbrooke 
W. Info: 848-2280. 


Thursday, February 19 

Gregg Bordowitz, video-maker and 
AIDS activist, on “Victim, Angel, 
Citizen: Representations of People 
with AIDS. 6 p.m.. H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 848-4234. 


Friday, February 20 

Thomas Wharton, author of /cefields, is 
guest of honour at a literary soirée 
sponsored by the English Department. 8 
p.m., H-433, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 


Friday, February 20 

J. Krishnamurti video presentation, 
“Can | Completely Change at the Very 
Root?” 8 p.m., H-820, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Donations welcome. 
Info: 937-8869. 


Wednesday, February 25 

Panel discussion on “Technology in 
Education: Is Technology Serving or 
Driving Education?” 6 p.m., School of 
Community and Public Affairs lounge, 
2149 Mackay. Info: 848-2575. 


Tuesday, March 3 

Dr. Marianne Ainley, Chair, Women’s 
Studies, University of Northern British 
Columbia, on “Despite the Odds 
Revisited: Reflections on the History of 
Canadian Women and Science.” 
Noon, 2170 Bishop, room 101. Info: 
848-2373. 


Wednesday, March 4 

Dr. Marguerite Andersen, writer, 
translator, on “Autobiography: 
Tightrope Across the Search for 
Understanding Life.” 3 p.m., 2170 
Bishop, room 101. Info: 848-2373. 


Wednesday, March 4 

Dr. Nick Ellis, School of Psychology at 
the University of Wales, on 
"Emergentism, Connectionism and 
Language Learning.” 4 p.m., H-920, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. 


Thursday, March 5 

Rabbi Joshua Shmidman, McGill Law 
Faculty, on “A Human View of Truth 
Perspectives from Talmudic Law.” 
3:30 p.m. 7302 Sherbrooke W. Info: 
848-2280. 


Thursday, March 5 
Dr. Michael Heller, English literature, 
New York University, on “Notes 
Toward a Millennial Poetics.” 8:30 
p.m., H-110, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Free. Info: 848-2565. 





Legal Information 





Concordia’s Legal Information 
Services offers free and confidential 
legal information and assistance to 
the Concordia community. By appoint- 
ment only. Call 848-4960. 





Meetings 


World University Services Canada 
WUSC’s local Concordia committee is 
holding a discussion on environmental 
issues and globalization at the 
Graduate House, 2030 Mackay on 
February 25, 4 p.m. All are welcome. 
Info: saracin@c7.com 


CUPFA Annual General Meeting 

All regular part-time faculty members 
are invited to attend the CUPFA 
Annual General Meeting to be held 
Tuesday, March 24, 5 - 7:30 p.m. in 
the Alexandre DeSéve Cinema, LB- 
125. Please contact the CUPFA office 
for more information. 


Weekly jazz jam sessions 
Every Wednesday, for the jazz commu- 
nity, hosted by Adrian Vedady, Tony 
Spina and Steve Raegele. Equipment 
is on site. At Reggie's, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W., 8:30 p.m. 





Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities is available to all 
members of the University community 
for confidential consultations regard- 
ing any type of unacceptable behav- 
iour, including discrimination and per- 
sonal/sexual harassment, threatening 
and violent conduct, theft, destruction 
of property. Call 848-4857, or drop by 
2150 Bishop, room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and assis- 
tance with university-related prob- 
lems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 2100 
Mackay, room 100. 





Special Events and 
Notices 


EvNet Conference 

The Network for the Evaluation of 
Education and Training Technologies 
(EvNet) will hold its annual conference 
at Concordia from February 20 - 22. 
The theme is Bridges and Barricades: 
Prioritizing Pedagogy in Evaluating 
Education and Training Technologies. 
Call Anne Wade (CSLP) for registration 
information at 848-2020. 


Movie and discussion 

In celebration of Black History Month, 
we will show Long Time Comin,’ NFB 
(1993), to be followed by a discussion. 
Tuesday, February 24, 5 p.m., 
Women’s Centre, 2020 Mackay, 
downstairs. Info: 848-7431. 


Cooking with Gals 

In celebration of Biack History Month, 
the Women’s Centre welcomes Karen 
Stewart, poetess who will read from 
her collection. Come and bask in the 
company of words, women and won- 
derful free vegan food. Tuesday, 
February 24, 7 p.m. 2020 Mackay, 
downstairs. Info: 848-7431. 


Black History Month celebration 
Story-telling and spirituals spoken and 
sung by Brenda Rowe, Women’s 
Studies lecturer. All women welcome. 
Wednesday, February 25, 1 p.m. 
Women's Centre, 2020 Mackay, 
downstairs. Info: 848-7431. 


Dedalus readings 

Poetry by Erin Mouré, fiction by Robert 
Majzels. Open mike. Wednesday, 
February 25, 8:30 p.m., Mezz café, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-0264. 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute 

The Institute's 20th Anniversary 
Banquet will be held Wednesday, 
March 4, 6 p.m., at the Faculty Club, 
H-763, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Special feature: the awarding of the 
Helen Prize. Reservations mandatory. 
Call 848-2373 by February 25. 


Concordia University Pensioners 
Association 

Annual Casino Day: Thursday, 
February 26. Those attending are 
asked to a meeting at the Casino 
restaurant on the 5th floor at 11:30 
a.m. RSVP: Audrey, 486-6119, or 
Mary, 484-1321. 


Call for papers 

Sex on the Edge, an interdisciplinary 
symposium, welcomes proposals in 
English for individual papers and 
workshops in the humanities, social 
sciences and cultural fields. Send a 
300-word abstract, along with name, 
affiliation, address, e-mail, fax, phone 
and c.v. (maximum 2 pages) to: Dr. 
Chantal Nadeau, Department of 
Communication Studies, Concordia 
University, 7141 Sherbrooke W., BR- 
111, Montreal, H4B 1R6, or 
nadch@vax2.concordia.ca. Deadline: 
March 15. 


Association of Commonwealth 
Universities Award directories 

New editions of the two ACU directo- 
ries for postgraduate and undergradu- 
ate students wishing to study mainly, 
but not exclusively, in another 
Commonwealth country are available 
in the Financial Aid and Awards 
Office. LB-085, McConnell Building. 


Reaching out student-to-student 

Peer Helpers is a listening and referral 
centre for students. Drop by our office at 
2090 Mackay, room 03, Monday - 
Thursday 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Info: 848-2859. 





Unclassified 


Daycare 

Space available for a child four years of 
age as of September 1997. Full time, 
$5/day. Contact Brenda or Sandra at 
Garderie les P’tit Profs, 848-7788. 


Babysitter needed 

Student needed who lives in the 
Plateau area for babysitting of a 6- 
year-old. Must be available from 3:30 
- 4:30 p.m. and sometimes until 5:30 
p.m. Monday-Friday. Call Leonie at 
845-4712. 


Auditions 

Actors needed for Concordia video 
productions. Males and females of all 
ages. Call Angie at 648-3555. 


For rent 

Monkland Village lower duplex (6 1/2) 
to rent May-September, or portion 
thereof. Parking, sunny garden, 6 
appliances, furnished. Call 487-8164 
or patj@alcor.conordia.ca 


Apartment for rent 

Short- or long-term in London, 
England. Fully furnished one-bedroom 
with small garden. Central heating. 
New kitchen. Call Graham Metson at 
935-7004, (613) 744-7416. 


Leaving the country 

Everything must go. Furniture, books, 
etc. by April 27; nothing over $100. 
Call 488-2278. 


For Art Deco lovers only 

Matching dresser and vanity table for 
sale, $400.; torchiere, $100.; table, 
$50.; or all for $500. Prices firm. Call 
488-2278 by April 25. 


Tutoring and research help 

Do you need tutoring in your courses? 
A Concordia alumnus, MA Economics, 
can prepare you for exams, research, 


and writing assignments. Geepu at 
287-2685, aclad@colba.net 


At a loss for words? 

Let me help you. Proofreading & 
Editing, Copywriting, French to English 
Translation. David Mitchell 
Wordsmith: 484-6071, dmitchell@vir- 
com.com 


English angst? 
Proofreading/correcting for university 
papers, résumés, etc. Also tutor for 
English, written and/or conversation. 
Good rates. Lawrence: 279-4710. 


China 30-day language immersion 
Eighty hours of classes, airfare, 
tuition, accommodation and visits for 
$3,499. University certificate awarded. 
Deadline April 15. Call Mei 956-0907, 
Peter 956-0990, or e-mail 
jianada@bes.ca 


U.S. work permits 

We can help Canadian citizens 
increase their chances of receiving U.S. 
work permits. Also, U.S. immigration 
and related business matters. B. Toben 
Associates (U.S. lawyers) 288-3896. 


Tennis program 

Want to have fun? Play tennis! Call 
Alain Girard at 332-9665 for more 
information. 





Workshops 


Free computer workshops 
Computing Services will be offering its 
next series of computer workshops for 
faculty and staff. To register, call 848- 
7688, send e-mail to 
workshop@alcor.concordia.ca, or visit 
http://compserv.concordia.ca/Computi 
ng_Services/ 


EAP Lunchtime Seminar 

Achieving Balance: How to Handle the 
Stress of Work and Family Life. Learn 
new tools and to handle stress and build 
mental toughness at the same time. 
Friday, February 24, noon - 1:15 p.m., H- 
769, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Free. 
Register by February 20 at 848-3668. 


Office Ergonomics 

Learn how to maximize the comfort 
and efficiency of your computer work- 
station, identify poor work habits, 
reduce visual fatigue and more. Free. 
Monday, March 16, 10 a.m. - noon. 
Register with Carmelita Swann at 
848-3668. 





Black History Month 


The Simone de Beauvoir Insti- 
tute and the Women’s Centre 
have been especially active this 
month, with a symposium, dis- 
cussion groups, potluck dinners, 
films and poetry readings. The 
symposium, held February 13, 
was titled “bell hooks, Cultural 
Transformation and Racism,” 
and featured a panel of business 
and academic women. 

A multicultural project aimed 
at stepping up University recruit- 
ment in the black community has 
been in the planning stages for 
some time and was to have been 
launched by Student Services in 
time for Black History Month, but 
was delayed by the ice storm. 

For a full program of 
Black History events. still 
to come at the Women’s Centre, 
phone 848-7431, contact 
women@alcor.concordia.ca, 
drop in at 2020 Mackay St., 
or see the listings, this page. 


